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the beginning of a coal strike which the Government was only
able to bring to an end by introducing a Coal Mines (Minimum
Wage) bill and forcing it through both Houses at high pressure,
since the men refused to resume work until it had become law.
Sir Rufus was only just free from his preoccupations with this
bill when on April 11 the Prime Minister introduced the long-
awaited Home Rule bill, and he found himself for the rest of the
year involved in the lengthy debates which centred about it and
obliged to take a prominent part especially upon its legal and con-
stitutional aspects,

He spoke in the full-dress debate on the Second Reading and
was in constant attendance during the acrimonious committee
stage, being shouted down by the Opposition in one famous
scene which terminated in the adjournment of the House by the
Speaker and the hurling of a heavy book by an Ulster member,
Mr. Ronald McNeill (afterwards Lord Cushenden), at Mr. Churchill.

Meanwhile the Unionist campaign throughout the country
had grown in vigour and intransigence. At a great meeting near
Belfast a few days before the introduction of the bill nearly
100,000 Ulstermen had marched past Mr. Bonar Law and Sir
Edward Carson in military formation, and had then repeated
after Carson in unison : "We mil never, in any circumstances,
submit to Home Rule." Such scenes were enacted throughout the
summer until they reached their climax in September with the
issue of the Ulster Covenant.

In all these demonstrations Carson, who had abandoned his
practice in order to dedicate himself to the Ulster cause, was the
leading figure, and it was not long before demands that he should
be prosecuted for sedition began to be voiced in Liberal qircles
which viewed his behaviour with indignation and apprehension.
But Sir Rufus, though he would not have hesitated to proceed
against his old friend if he thought it his duty to do so, was reso-
lutely of opinion that the only effect of prosecution would be to
make him a handsome present of martyrdom. Nevertheless,
pressure to take action continued to be applied with growing force
throughout Sir Rufus's time as Attorney-General $ and, though he
persisted to the end in his original view, Carson's increasing
provocation did not make his attitude of inaction easier to maintain.

Heavy as were his Parliamentary duties, the Attorney-General's
work in the courts was no less arduous. Late hours in the House
and early hours in his study combined to impose a tremendous
pressure upon him $ but in spite of the warning examples of
Lawson Walton's premature death and Robson's physical and
mental exhaustion, he worked solidly on with no worse effects